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A Magazine of Verse 


APRIL 1936 


AT WOODWARD’S GARDENS 


BOY, presuming on his intellect, 

Once showed two little monkeys in a cage 
A burning-glass they could not understand, 
And never could be made to understand. 
Words are no good: to say it was a lens 
For gathering solar rays would not have helped. 
But let him show them how the weapon worked. 
He made the sun a pin-point on the nose 
Of first one, then the other, till it brought 
A look of puzzled dimness to their eyes 
That blinking could not seem to blink away. 
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They stood, arms linked together, at the bars 
And exchanged troubled glances over life. 

One put a thoughtful hand up to his nose 

As if reminded — or as if perhaps 

Within a million years of an idea. 

He got his purple little knuckles stung. 

The already known had once more been confirmed 
By psychological experiment ; 

And that were all the finding to announce 

Had the boy not presumed too close and long. 
There was a sudden flash, a monkey snatch, 
And the glass was the monkey’s, not the boy’s. 
Precipitately they retired back-cage 

And instituted an investigation 

On their part, but without the needed insight. 
They bit the glass and listened for the flavor, 
They broke the handle and the binding off it; 
Then, none the wiser, frankly gave it up, 
And having hid it in their bedding straw 
Against the day of prisoners’ ennui, 

Came dryly forward to the bars again 

To answer for themselves, 


Who said it mattered 
What monkeys did or didn’t understand? 
They might not understand a burning-glass. 
They might not understand the sun itself. 
It’s knowing what to do with things that counts. 
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Robert Frost 
TEN MILLS 
PRECAUTION 


radical when young 


or fear it would make me conservative when old. 


rHE SPAN OF LII 


The old dog barks backward without getting up. 


when he was a pup. 


ASSERTIV1 


ENDENCIES CANCEI 


e Diig | the chestnut ? 
arm ers t cuess not. 
eeps smouldering at the roots 
sending up new shoots, 

nothe sit 
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UNTRIED 


On glossy wires artistically ben: 

He draws himself up to his full extent. 
His natty wings with self-assurance perk. | 
His stinging quarters menacingly work. 

Poor egotist, he has no way of knowing 

But he’s as good as anybody going. 


MONEY 


Never ask of money spent 
Where the spender thinks it went. 
Nobody was ever meant 

To remember or invent 

What he did with every cent. 


RING AROUND 


We dance round in a ring and suppose. 
But the secret sits in the middle and knows. 


NOT ALL THERI 


I turned to speak to God 
About the world’s despair ; 


But to make bad matters worse, 
I found God wasn’t there. 
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Robert Frost 


God turned to speak to me 
(Don’t anybody laugh!) 
God found I wasn’t there - 


At least not over half. 
IN DIVES’ DIVE 


It is late at night and still 1 am losing, 


But still I am patient and unaccusing. 


As long as the Declaration guards 


My right to be equal in number of cards, 


It is nothing to me who runs the Dive. 
Let’s have a look at another five. 


Robert Frost 
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THE UNCEASING FOUNTAIN 


AGAIN THE FLOWERING 


Hardly now can I wait 
for summer and again the flowering; 
the sun on the path between the willows, 
on the deep clover, 
earth praising the sun 
in her many-leafed, her myriad-petalled voices, 
and a bird’s shadow like the arc of a flower fallen 
across the bright sky. 


Hardly now can I wait 

to hold the sunlight again in my arms, I naked 

and shoulders pressed to the warm earth 

holding the sun there, 

the great sun drowsy and drowned, like a bee drowned 
in the deep fountain of a golden poppy. 


AFTER THE RAIN 


After the rain the earth lies back in sunlight 
her lovely limbs relaxed, her breasts quiescent, 
her long hair spread upon the wind like perfume. 
After the rain the earth becomes a woman 

a lover can lie at peace with; becomes a woman 
who holds in her hands the weightless arch of 
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Peggy Pond Church 


She lies with her eyes half-closed. She lies half-dreaming. 


S 
She lies like a swimmer half-submerged in sunlight. 


THE HUMMING-BIRDS COMING 


And I have watched the humming-birds coming 
all morning to the honeysuckle vine. 

Every flower 

is beautiful and the birds take 

sweetness from every flower. 

I lie here in the morning sun, 

the sun that finds me through the honeysuckle leaves, 
and I think of the sweetness my heart has, 

and the sweetness of many hearts. 

And I am glad of the sun, 

and the sap running through the branches of the honeysuckle, 
and of the birds that come — so many of them - 


i 


to the unceasing fountain of these blossoms. 


4 PRAYER FOR RAIN 


is day and this night of healing, 
tor you, for me the earth, for all who need it; 
the quietness of rain to rest in, 
rain on the root, 


} 1 
rain on the leaves of the orchards, 
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rain on the round surface of water in the garden, 
rain that shuts each dwelling in a shell of quietness, 
a little cocoon of silence. 

And let there be peace for us both, for the earth, 
for all who need it, 

the peace that lovers have at last and sleeping 
shoulder to shoulder, oblivious of passion. 


OF FRAGMENTS THAT REMAINED 


The need, after I am with you, to be more loving 

you and I who have broken the bread of life together: 

“And they did eat and were all filled ; and there was taken up 

of fragments that remained to them twelve baskets.” 

The world is hungry. 

The world is full of miracles. 

I go away from you with the fragments of love in twelve 
baskets. 

It is enough, I think, to feed the whole world! 


Peggy Pond Church 
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HEMISPHERE PEAKS 


I, who have dwelt with mountains, thought I knew 
Their every mood. My pine-cloaked hills have hurled 
Angers of snow upon me and unfurled 

Their austere summer grudgingly. I grew 

Aloof as they and looked down on the world, 
Believing cloud 

Must ever be storm’s shroud, 

And only eagle flight 

Harsh on the north against a clear and bright 


Cold sky is high and proud, 


But these Andes are gay as orient kings 
Cooling hot feet in Caribbean deeps 

Where Venezuela’s turquoise coast-line creeps. 
Their granite bulk burns red. The jungle flings 
Flame-flowered green about them as it leaps 
Upward to tryst 

With summits veiled in mist. 

I lift exultant eyes 

Beyond — haughty, in space, a condor flies, 
Its black monopolist. 


Lilian White Spencer 
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THE GOTHIC DUSK 


The Gothic dusk extends her serpent shadow: 
Ruined the hamlets on the northern shore, 
Ruined the walls of the entrancing cities, 
Ruined the walls of the unhappy craftsmen, 
Ruined the walls against the sea. 


The walls of the Sunday-adoring village have vanishe 


The walls of the liberal saints and the holy three. 


Loathed and alone the gardens of the merchants, 
The lawns of the limp and academic old; 

Black the long halls of the philosophers, 

Lovers of history, darlings of tradition, 

And the Platonic grove. 

Gaunt lie the pillared pools, defiled the fountains 
Fruits of a subtle and individual love. 


That is the boundary of the dark; but daylight 
Rolls like a flood across the Alaskan coast. 
White the Illyrian plains and the Pontic ridges ; 
Down from Montana pour the enormous rivers 
Out of their granite night. 

The boys are chanting on the edge of Syria; 
Slowly the swamps of Mexico grow bright. 

And further southward still the sun’s dominion: 
The darkening bodies on the foam-white sand ; 


White on the sand the terraces and towers, 
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Frederic Prokosch 


Sparkling like foam the sails upon the water 
And the watery music across the bay; 
And beyond, the excited whispers of the prophets, 


The domes of the hopeful glittering into day. 


Yet over the daylight lands the eagles are desperate, 

The ground is trembling, the gradual clouds assume 
Those shapes half-visionary half-remembering. 

Quick is the voice of the cricket, vast the ascending 

Voice of the ocean in the shell 

Tells the observant North and its dreary forests 

How the dreams of the young grew potent, and how they fell 
And “Listen!” whisper the Alps and whistle the Andes, 
“Be strong! — the revengeful past will rise like a storm, 
Breathe on our dreams, ask the intolerable question, 
Demand the end of our quaint perverted idols. 

Be strong, be brave as you will — 

The ghosts will arrive, the tempests will be indifferent, 
The streets will flicker, the asylums will be still 


Frederii Prokos h; 
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TWO TONGUES 
MY BOHEMIA 
After the French of Arthur Rimbeau 


Hands thrust in empty pockets, I was going — 
My coat acquiring too an airy end, 


But under azure, Muse! — and I your friend: 





Ho! splendid dreams of love that I was knowing 
My only trousers had a hole worn through. 

— Little Tom Thumb afoot, astray, rime-cropping: 
The Great Bear was the Inn where I was stopping — 
My stars in Heaven shed a soft frou-frou. 

And I was listening, seated on the ways 
September eves, when dewy drops would graze 
My cheek like wine and rouse me with a start 
Where, riming in the midst of shades fantasti: 
As lyres are, I tugged at the elastic 

Of a torn shoe, sadly foot-loose of heart! 


BLOTTED OUT 


What can the futile signboard say 
Standing here forlorn and gray? 
Night has blotted out the day 

And I cannot see. 


Night has blotted out the sweep 


Of each sprawling factory hea; 
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Man has laid him down 
Blotted out is he. 


Ugliness and tumult die, 
Night has blotted out the lie. 
Cautious eyes along the sky 
Peer where shadows be. 

Out of soft Night’s harboring shade 
Banished Beauty, haunted maid, 
Lightly lurking, sore afraid, 

Steps most warily. 


J. E. Scruggs 


FAREWELL TO A WINGED HORSE 


Whinny, my pony! Plunge to regions higher 
The world’s on fire 
And no safe place for silver hoofs to stay. 
Sky’s cool and wider, though your rider 
I cannot be today 
For I am fettered to an earthly lyre. 
But you, plunge higher! — 
There’s blue beyond the gray. 
Then when the wreck’s done burning, 
We'll hear, on some clear morning 
Pegasus, returning, 
With what a thundering neigh! 

Margery Mansfield 
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UNRIPE FALLING 


He felt the fever 

Like a halo 

Burn the pillow 

Back of his head. 

In his palms 

The fever fluttered 

Like two caught birds 

Not quite dead; 

And he thought for a fleeting 
Fleeting minute 

Of all that he still had 

Left to be done, 

And he wondered how you should 
Make ready 

When you know you must soon step 
Out of the sun. 

He thought of Chris: 

With firm high forehead, 

And firm strange lips, 

And the hair’s brown sheen; 
He thought of Christ 

With glance intensive 

Eyes’ unwinking 

Aquamarine. 

He remembered the ancient 
Consolation — 
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Roberta Teale Swartz 


That now he was knowing 

It can’t be true. 

He remembered the sweet words 

Bitterly, going: 

“I go to prepare 

A place for you.” 

Then taking the last 

Of his anxious breathing, 
He turned away wrapped 
In the fever’s flame, 

Never again — 

Whoever voiced it — 

To answer the speaking 

Of his name. 

With regret for his youth 
lis friends went by him, 

His sisters stayed 

Upstairs to weep. 

Sut the old man said, as if to music, 

“Oh how good it is 

To sleep!” 


The old man told himself again: 


Giveth His 
Belov ed 
Sleep.” 


Roberta Teale Swartz 
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POEMS AFTER THE FACT ‘ 
ORPHANS OF A DREAM \ 
T 

I 
Let us say some ill-starred god in faith conceived I 
This world, which bears the mark of high intent | 
But lacks delight, as if its author went \ 


Untimely ways with fullness unachieved ; 

As if he strained the too propulsive flight 

Or lost a slippery foothold through the stars, 
Plunged roaring from a rift of planet-spars 

To crash in shatters down the layers of night. 

O hapless god! who torched the sun and moon, 

Divided seas and heavens wide apart, 

And tensely swirling toward the crux of art 

Evoked a peopled Earth —and died too soon. 

And doubly hapless Men! who thereby seem } 
Posthumous orphans left behind a Dream. 


II 


Let us say we will trouble the hollow air no n 

With cries of “Father!” echoing through the void 
Let us say that there was a god whom chance destroyed 
Beyond the last recall. . . . Be still, therefore, 

Be still. For hands that gave the impetus 

‘To twirl our sphere in eons for a while 
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Naomi Katz 


Are slipped forever from the chartless isle 


wanders Space where none can shelter us. 


+} 


. . knowing the fatal loss, and the doom of earth, 


all still become us not to cringe or weep. 


orphans of a god (though long asleep 

> at j . ehall on 
anner Of Our death Snali prove our Dirth 
dreamed aristocrats — 1 ng ana brave 





ride this lurching ox-cart toward the grave. 


PERFECTION 


ways that passion in the human breast, 


restless passion for The Perfect ‘Thing, 

its sifting, sorting, rule and measure-string, 

a terrible eye for the error manifest. 

well for the sometime jewei emerged from the quest! 


well for the seldom ore with the mellow ring! 





well for the hunter whose diligent hands can bring 


aseful object to the great Unrest. 


is the process, infinitely slow 
1e tedious road with Perfection for its goal; 
many an outgrown husk is cast off by the way; 


le urge never wavers an inch from the course 


st go; 
n some far time it shall rise as a perfect Whole. . . 


olish my pebble-stone for that ultimate day. 
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ATELIER 


Being seven months gone with child, 
She chose to walk in shadows. 


— A > 


Self-conscious of offending 
(Her self being most offended), } 
She drew a shapeless garment 
Around her bulging body ; 
And shunning smirking highways 
Walked shadowed paths alone. 





But I thought her beyond beauty, 
Beyond mere formal beauty — 
As some haphazard dwelling, 
Some house in mad disorder, 
Where (working under cover, 
A-fever with invention) 

All day and night, in secret, 
Phidias hammered the stone. 


PENELOPE IN WOOD 
In stiff rigidity, 
Penelope in wood, 
Carved in frigidity, 
Long months the peach-tree stood 
Impervious to Storm; 
Spurning the Autumn’s gold; 
Nor could grey Winter warm 
Her coldness with his cold. . . . 
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One morning, with a blast 

Of windy trumpeting, 

Wild March came home at last 
Like an Odysseyan king, 


And straightway, being returned, 

He whistled the peach-tree’s name .. . 
As if her body burned, 

Her limbs blushed all aflame! 


APOSTATE 


Only the early pious know 

How ever afterward they go 
Accompanied by the pallid wraith 
Of buried but surviving faith. 


Ever the early-dipt are wont 

To taste the drops of holy font 

That seep through layers of mind to season 
The purest alloy of their reason. 


Around the altar-cradled sheep 

What double watch the doubt must keep, 
Lest truth itself be overheard 

In whisper of the mother-word. 


And what an acid argument 


Needs thrust at oil of sacrament, 
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What framework logic must erect 
Against impulse to genuflect 





Only the early pious know; 
Who ever afterward must go 
Searching with philosophic mind 
For what the spark hopes not to find. 
Naomi Katz 


DIRGE FOR A DARK AGE 


This may not be the end — our race is tough 

And avid of continuance. Like enough, 

Now as before, we shall survive to laugh 

Above the feast at the scribbled epitaph. 

It may be only a sick caprice that sees 

Upon our time the stigma of disease } 
Unnamable and deadly, burrowing in 





Too swift and deep for any medicine 
To mend. It may be nightmare to surmis } 
Assembling now in some abyss of skies 
> a 

Beyond the meager compass of our eyes 

J = t 
The carrion crew, bald head and leathern wing | 
And lidless eyes that watch the crippled thing 

a, r 
Stagger, and rise, and fall — as once before 
Their patient hunger watched the dinosaur. 
Ted Olson 
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MATTER IN AGONY 


Cry out, continuous grie/ 

Of grains within the steel, 

Brain busy with belief, 

Flesh on its bony reel! 

Cry out, for such is speech, 
Such is the stuff of sound — 
Rasp of each atom on each, 
Pangs in the mass of ground, 
Enacted misery 

That, though men die and stone 
Mixes with mood and eye, 
Still stirs the unruined bone. 

O matter in agony, 

O dust of dove and star 
Whirled in perplexity, 

This ferment and this war 
Waged within stone and side 
Killed none of those who died. 


Re natient and have ide 
be patient and Nave pride, 


II 


The lover and the friend go ill together, 


The friend renouncing, and the lover claiming; 
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The friend at random, and the lover aiming; 

The friend like earth, the lover like earth’s weather; 
The lover rare, the friend an accustomed sight; 

The lover cruel, the friend forever kind; 

Love in the flesh and friendship in the mind, 

Friendship being love’s and love being friendship’s light. 


I, in the space of distance, without will, 

But as a star, doubled with fire not mine — 
Ambiguous burning that cannot but shine — 
With love am quick, with friendship gravely still, 
Giving the two selves that myself was given, 
Those little lights, to your enormous heaven. 


Ill 


It is my grief, it is my equal pride 

That in my person these two persons move, 
Lover and friend, that do befriend and love 
Your body and mind, the narrow and the wide. 
My love, giving its passion to the calm 
Correcting beauty of my friendship’s hand, 
Goes with its good, to give, for your command, 
A secret fire closed in a firm hand’s palm. 


Oh take the steady touch, and with it take 
The exultant passion which it balances, 
The body’s birds with the mind’s planted trees, 
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Raymond Holden 


The wild birds, the calm shadow their wings break. 
Take these and, in your twofold taking, give 
My grief its wish, my pride its right, to live. 


ROCKEFELLER PLAZA NIGHT 


I had forgotten how the steel-pierced weights 
Piled upon earth, how the great planet-points 
Crossing the night at their unnoticeable rates, 
How the October blood that wraps my joints, 
Are parts of an old mimicry re-enacting 

For lullaby and comfort for us of earth — 
Torn by time’s tearing, by gravity’s exacting — 
In the night, death, and in the morning, birth. 

In this cold autumn court, under these parapets 

Where the winds dart like cold glass-vesseled fish 

Whipped by the stiff-blown glass of fountain jets, 

Where the light, as thin and futile as a wish 

Flickers, it comes to me again that usual dark 

Is the end’s image, fresh morning the beginning’s, 

That thought is the polished fragment of an arc 

Sweeping the space above the gifts and the sinnings 

Of men who would be afraid if they knew it were true 
To believe that the arc was broken not ever again 

To mirror their scurry and spending, that dawn, overdue, 
Would never return, that the pin-point night would remain. 


Raymond Holden 
[23] 
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FATED STEPS 


WOHIN? 


There are some things I do not relegate to mind: 

A sea-gull, motionless among the frantic clouds, 
Disturbed me once. I dare not watch the river move 
For harried thought; and I have pondered signs 
Within the pulsing fringes of the sea. 


We are strong men, who live to walk: 
We are wise men who question not 
The goal of all our goings. 


Be a drop of water for a year, and you will feel 
The sun’s pull up an avenue of light: 

Then you will speed past birds some time 

Until the cloud’s collapse. 

Spring will race you to the sea, moons push you far, 
The sun will draw you up an avenue of light. 


Be a sea-gull for a life: you will describe 
An orbit slung between the guts of earth 
And the high thin reaches of the wind. 


There are some things I do not relegate to mind, 
And the wide spinning of a carrousel 

Is deeper crossed with mystery 

Than the drained wise lips of Lazarus. 
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Robert B. 


We are strong gulls, who move through soil: 
We are pliant water, going from shape to shape, 
Now frayed, now integrate. 


IMPREGNABLE SUMMER 


Not dead! ... 
This is no stale cry from a rancid past: 
Our sons, in love, will be as blind, 
And hide the ecstasy of flesh at last 
Deep in the fragile mind. 

Je suis chrétien . . 

I must remember it is only he; 

[ must not think it of another: 

He alone put stillness on the sea; 

He only sprang of maiden mother. 
Ludwig — 

He of the incredible tongue, 

Nine times he cried against the awful night; 

And through nine dawns the arrogant birds were dumb. 
EF] Greco — 

How has he caught that shaken robe for us, 

That red glissando, shivered through Gethsemane? 
How may those ghost-feet quaver yet? 
Avon — 

God, god, the skull you washed at length! 
y } 


our deltas should be decked with pearls, 


You bore such seedlings to the sea. 
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There are some things I do not relegate to mind, 
But I can see five temples in a wood, 

And I must shade my eyes, they are so white. 

Here are five men who toyed with nobleness, 

Whose dreams, for all my words, have cheated death 
But Leopardi knew the inevitable shame 

That fame is but the naming of a name, 

And mind, too weak to stay the fleeting breath. 


THE QUICK 


You are the quick: there are no dead. 


You are the thinking: there are those who may not think. 


Desire is too much with you; you are afraid — 
Time sucks you to his stinging vortex, ignorant. 


If you would even dream yourself divine, 
Turn to the temples in your fretted wood 
Find you a Christ, a woman, or a god of artistry; 


If you would be strong, unhinge those screens of fantasy. 
Beethoven dropped, and Christ was twisted into death; 


El Greco died... . 
They are undone, you see, and scattered wide; 
But that is well — they had their lucid hour. 


So we, in our bright flesh, have ours: 
Let us be cognizant of dust. 

Truth is in our intricate limbs, who give 
A splendor to our fated steps. We live! 
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Robert B. Read 


AS IF GODS WERE, FOR SURELY DOOM IS 


Warily step, O minded man — 
Scylla and Hydra rear again; 
Insatiate, Charybdis. 


Hills grind their shoulders; wheels impend ; 
Sound will decay, singing be bound, 


And laughter caught in the throat. 


Let the heart quail, O minded man — 
Let panic flay the eyes: 


Only the dazed, the frightened, are wise. 


Feel the wind tighten like a wire: 
Trace Mars and his train of crazy fire 
Scudding between a brace of stars. 


Delicately breathe, O minded man — 
Hydra rages, her long tongues slaver: 
Cross you, man, and quaver. 


Robert B. Read 
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INLAND FROM JUPITER 
Suggested by the field notes of a U. 8. Army offi 


a route for troops during the Seminole War. 


I 
Strike inland from the sea — 
with that rift of rough blu 
between the sand-drifts 
an ache, burnt in by sun-dazzle, 
to torture you, 
when, by some sluggish creek, 
your gaze shifts 
from hecatomb of cypress 
to holocaust of pine. 


Fight your way through the stubborn sc1 


crouched like a sullen beast 

beneath the drub of winds that herd 
the milling surf 

rearing against the dunes; 

out-strip the stunted trees 

straining against its thongs. 

Southward the track fails - 

a sortie of sawgrass blocks the way 
with a stiff stand of swords. 

Follow the stream to Chachi’s Landing. 
Here, unfenced and frail, 

the Indian gardens disputed boundaries 
with the kountee and swamp kale. 
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Frances Dickenson Pinder 


How flat the grass is — 
where, as was their use, 
the braves hauled their blunt canoes; 
here where the squaws 
gathered the wild gourds 
against the corn-dancing. 
Southward still — past small sleek creeks, 
sand hummock and marsh lagoon 
where the silver heron glimmers 
like a slant marsh moon. 

es again — too near the sea; 
like a lodestone it draws one, 
loath to set one Tree, 


Inland again, inland! 


II 
Now is the hunting country. 
Here the warrior pines 
still stalk the low hills 
that run rolling from the sea, 
bright lakes between. 
Still the whippoorwills 
echo the baffling call 
of a foe unseen; and from afar, 
a shadow falls, not all 
oi pine or oak, 
in the stoic silence 
where the lodge-fires woke. 
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Four days from Dallas 

and Waxy Hadjo’s Landing! 
Ponds filled with fungi and beyond 
innumerable keys — 

muddy lees of surface waters, bond 
to sawgrass and the crowding knees 
of cypress; and then, 
slim strips of hamac, fair 
with liveoak, palm, magnolia 





and a scouting pine. 
IV 


O-koloa-coochee . . . Assunwah’s Town 
Tustenuggee Chopko’s Forty Huts — 

so you come, by a trickle of marsh 
through the cypress wall, 

to Fort Simon Drum. 

Here is Big Cypress — quicksand and bog, 
tangle of mud creeks choked with old logs; 
monster palmettoes, shaggy as wild apes; 
and everywhere, cypress, cypress — 

so that the very air is grey with it, 

the wild grapes mildewed. 

And when the rains wind their veils 

across the trails, 

Big Cypress draws his blanket 
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of moss and mist about him, and those 

who dare the soft blind fords 

fall into a snare, for Big Chocla-Popka, 
Fish-eating Creek and Little Chocla-Popka — 
all the prairie streams — 

are in league with him! 


Vv 


We have come hardily thus far — 
but now the pulse slows, 

as with one who drifts on sleep. 
The edge of effort blurs 
into a soft desire to heap 
wild myrtle boughs 

to grecn foigetfulness — 

to bask, chameleon-like, 

to fade into the hue 

of all things made 

by waiting on Tomorrow! 
While over all a name — 
The Everglades — 

like a slow bell, 

in echoes very far away, 

fills the blue hollow of the s 


ay 
= 
< 


as grey sea-whispering 
fills a stranded shell. 


Frances Dickenson Pinder 
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KIPLING AS A POET 


UDYARD KIPLING was a master of rhymed elo- 
quence. He could present a cause or an opinio: 


exhortation or a lament, in resonant rhythms which went 


marching around the world, to be heard and heeded by all 


classes and conditions of men and women. And he could 
put the familiar dialect talk of British soldiers India into 
witty and salty rhymes which are masterpieces in that 


His eloquence had many moods, but the o 
general impression one gets from his book of some six hun 
dred poems is its praise of British imperialism and den 
ation of Britain’s enemies or rivals. Kipling never he 


those dying words of Edith Cavell, “Patriotism is not 


enough.” Vith him patriotism —a militant patri 

‘nis =x : . a ait 

working with guns and ships — sufficed so complete 
he was idolatrous toward England’s leaders and _ heroes 
blind-eyed toward her European rivals and enemies, bitter] 
prejudiced toward the democracy across > sea, a 

ibly patronizing toward the nations of the Orient. Thi 


tude of Kipling’s mind has been so often analyzed that | 


need not dwell upon it here, but I cannot forbear Y 
fession of renewed surprise in rereading his vers« of utte! 


amazement at the smug superiority so complacently r¢ 
in poems like The White Man’s Burden, The Burial (of 
Cecil Rhodes), The Settler, The Truce of the Bea 17 
American, Justice (in 1918), and many other poen ess 


familiar. In Recessional the motive is nobler, the attitude 
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Ki pling as 


examples must suffice. He has 
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humble, and the poem attains a choral quality in its 


iny quotable examples of Kipling’s elo- 


in nis 


a way 


ideas with admirable economy of words 


of Martha, which my engineer-brother de- 


I quote the first three and the last stanzas: 
Mary seldom bob for they have inherited 
| 
Martha favor their Moth f the careful 
) ind t troubled heart. 
because she lost her temper once, and because she wa 
to the Lord her Guest, 
Sons must wait upon Mary’s sons, world without end, 
ev st 
their ire in all the ages to take the buffet and 
h he shock. 
th the gear engages; it is their care that 
e s he k. 
i hat the wheels run t is the re 
ind entrain, 
tran I nd deliver duly the Sons of Maz 
ay to n tains, “Be ye removed.” They say to the 
less s, “Be dry.” 
er their is are the rocks reproved —they are not 
iid that which is high. 
do tl tops shake to the summit, then is the bed 
of the dee id bare, 
the ns of Mary may overcome it, pleasantly sleep- 
ing and unaware, 
the Sons of Mary smile and are blessed — they know 
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They know in them is the Grace confessed, and for them 
are the Mercies multiplied. 

They sit at the Feet — they hear the Word — they see how 
truly the Promise runs. 

They have cast their burden upon the Lord, and —the 
Lord He lays it on Martha’s Sons! 


Not only “Martha’s sons” but all the sons of art must de- 
light in the skilful artistry of this poem and others of its 
kind. Could its semi-serious, semi-satirical motive be car- 
ried more delicately, or with greater precision and concise- 
ness ! 

This poem illustrates as well as any dozen that might be 
mentioned two important elements of Kipling’s mental make- 
up — first, his love of machinery, and of the men who stand 
behind the guns and engines, the dams and dynamos — those 
marvelous modern tools which the ‘“‘sons of Mary” use so 
thanklessly; and second, his love of a smashing brass-band 
tune. His love of machines and their makers and workers 
appears as the motive of many poems, notably McAndrews’ 
Hymn and numerous poems of ships at sea. He is one of 
the few modern poets (I am another) to feel the imaginative 
appeal of all this super-power magnificence which creates a 
new miracle every day, and to resent the narrow vision which 
sees in it nothing but mechanics. With him, as with his 
Scottish spokesman McAndrews who sings the song of steam, 
there is religion in it: 

From coupler-flange to spindle-guide I see Thy Hand, O God — 


uu 
Predestination in the stride 0’ yon connectin’-rod. 
John Calvin might ha’ forged the same... . 


Both the above poems, and many others, illustrate Kip- 
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Kipling as a Poet 


ling’s skill with beaten-out earth-bound rhythms patterned 
in a long line of seven or eight bars. Sometimes, as above, 
the movement is loosely iambic and prevailingly legato. Again 
the long line becomes staccato, as in Et Dona Ferentes: 


As it was in ancient Suez, or ’neath wilder, milder skies, 
I observe with apprehension how the racial ructions rise ., . 


In the Barrack-room Ballads, the Departmental Ditties, and 
other poems in dialect or talkative English, we find often the 
long staccato line, but more often a variety of double-quick 
short lines rushing along like mad with a muscular facility 
that never tires. In this kind of rhyming, motivated by ob- 
servant sympathy or satire, Kipling was pre-eminently the 
modern master, and his numerous imitators fall a long way 
behind him. I would mention that admirable sermon, /f; 
also such poems as T'ommy, Fuzzy-Wuzzy, Gunga Din, 
The Widow at Windsor, and even such out-and-out colyum 
comics as Delilah and The Post that Fitted; for sheer jour- 
nalistic perfection of lively stepping one could find nothing 
better. 

But Kipling’s utmost in verse does not give him so high 
a place in the roll of fame as his best work in prose attains 

such wonderful tales as The Man Who Would Be King, 
The Incarnation of Krishna Mulvaney, Without Benefit of 
Clergy, and many others. Some years ago — about fifteen 
maybe —a Philadelphia journalist was shocked to discover 
that there were people on earth, even English-speaking peo- 
ple, who did not agree with his matter-of-course editorial 


mention of Rudyard Kipling as “the greatest living poet.” 
> > > f 
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He threw out this statement casually, not as opinion but as 
fact, and when letters came in expressing contrary prefer- 
ences he could hardly believe his eyes. 

I doubt if even a Philadelphia editorial writer would be 
so sure of such a rating today. Recently I drew from the 
public library the Doubleday-Doran 1934 issue —in one 
volume of 937 pages — of Kipling’s complete work in verse 
(which is, by the way, the meanest, messiest, mixiest ar- 
rangement of poetry that any modern poet has ever been 
subjected to—a run-along hodge-podge without even sec- 
tional or chronological divisions; yet apparently the only 
edition which assembles all the poems from the scattere 
volumes in the Scribner Complete Works). Going throu 
this thick volume, I felt that it is only now and then, 
his six hundred poems, or even in the fifty which I ch 
as, in my opinion, the best among them — that Kipling get 
off the earth and rises out of his monotonous metrics to lyri 
rapture. Ezra Pound, in a Port review of 1917, said 
“Kipling has set Swinburne’s tunes to the pilly-wink of t 


1 } 1.) 


banjo,” and in many of the lighter poems this is recogniza 
true. But one hears neither the band nor the banj 

few over-familiar songs whose beauty even repetition cann 

dull—the tragic Danny Deev the delicately wistful 
Mandalay, the sombrely elegiac Recessional, and that supet 

contrast of heroic races, The Ballad of East and West. It 
is upon a few songs such as these that Kipling’s fame as 


poet will ultimately rest, even though much of his rhymed 


eloquence may also be remembered. H. M. 
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REVIEWS 


BLEMS OF KNOWLEDGI 


Thirty-six Poems, by Robert Penn Warren. Alcestis Press. 


The scruples of Mr. Warren’s talent are first announced 


in the fact that his first book of thirty-six poems is the work 


of ten years. ‘hey are next apparent in the exacting crafts- 


manship he has spent on all its entries; nothing unconsidered 
t has been given a place here, and nothing untested 
severely examined personal values and decisions. But the 


ipelling sign of his worth as a poet appears in the 








[ 

pendence | as shown in grow! beyond his studious 

y ul at style and the ble influences that 
aes Se sich “ie : 

supervised then LO belong to the Fugitives was one of the 


best fortunes that could befall, in America at that moment, 


1y young poet interested in craft and its uses. But schools 
a | ff } sal } fm ‘ : 
of stvle ¢ > S$ muc risk as benent: lature forcing 





I 
of the intellectual manner, while essentially more profitable 
than the flaccid impressionism encouraged among most be- 
inners, can breed as deluding and pretentious an ambition 
ete 


til 


n a poet as the visionary arrogance or lyric softness 
it i! correct. It has been the Ty isfortune o! several 
Fugitive followers (perhaps all but the two who have sur 
vived as remarkable poets) that in becoming disciples they 
not resist being stultified by their models, their ambi- 

critical and historical ideas, and particularly by the 
isms of literary irony and erudition which — whether 
in Eliot, Yeats, Ransom, or the classic models of 
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these men —seldom admit of safe transmission to other 
hands. 

Mr. Warren has survived his privileges without concealing 
them. There is no mistaking the echo of his affiliations in 
earlier poems: 

..-Acertain weight of cunning flesh devised 
So hunger is bred in the bitter bone 


To cleave about this precious skeleton 
Held mortmain of her womb and merchandised 


Unto the dark: a subtile engine, propped 

In the sutured head beneath the coronal seam 

Whose illegal prodigality of dream 

In shaking the escheat heart is quick estopped. 
Here it is not difficult to trace almost every phrase to its use 
in other writers, or to recognize in the calculated complexity 
of tone and meaning a now very obvious way of refracting 
the poem’s pathos through the elaborate precosity of the 
writer. The labor of developing an idea has not been sub- 
dued to the idea’s own intense sincerity; the best proof that | 
the latter exists is shown by the fact that this poem (Letter 
of a Mother), in spite of its transparent mechanics, still com- 
pels sympathy, and remains one of the most poignant in the 
book. Some of the more recent poems show similar passages: 

Slow film of rain creeps down the loam again 

Where the blind and nameless bones recline. 


they are conceded to the earth’s absolute chemistry 
they burn like faggots in — of damp and dark — 
the monstrous bulging flame — 
calcium phosphate lust speculation faith treachery 
it walked upright with habitation and a name | 
tell me its name. | 
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Problems of Knowledge 


One can immediately see here (in The Return) how firm 
lyric feeling has been afflicted with another, but artificial, 
kind of firmness, and with what strenuous effort the phrases 
are made to encompass more than their context allows. They 
never succeed in concealing the strain of forcing a poetic 
theme with too many stimulants. The method is a valuable 
one; dryness of irony and omniscience is combined with 
humor or compassion in an extremely effective way, but it 
is a way that easily falls into its own kind of banality. The 
feeling of the poem is enervated to the point of exhaustion; 
a serious method has declined into personal convention and 
victimized its author. An extreme example of such miscal- 
culation comes in Toward Rationality which, in spite of three 
fine images and an excellent vein of wit, becomes unbearably 
elephantine in its brainy and over-plotted ingenuity. 

It is, however, in recognizing two sources of poetic sin- 
cerity that Mr. Warren shows unmistakable strength; they 
are present in different degrees in the above poems, but are 
not fully employed until poems which I take to be some of 
his most recent work — The Last Metaphor, Pacific Gazer, 
Calendar, Garden Waters, and an exquisite reflective lyric, 
The Garden. In another form they appear in poems of more 
realistic content — the sequence of descriptive and lyric epi- 
sodes called Kentucky Mountain Farm, Letter from a Cow- 
ard to a Hero, and two sardonic tales drawn from the more 
sinister aspects of Southern life — Genealogy and Pondy 
Woods. The first of these sources is a really critical sense 
of a local ideal — the culture of the South stated neither as 
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sentiment nor as argument, but in terms of a tragic vision 
that defines a faith without dictating it and presents it with 
so intense a feeling that local images and symbols become 
the natural medium of the sense. The best evidence of this 
lies in Mr. Warren’s detail and metaphor; they manage to 
convey their shock and brilliance without becoming exotic 
or forced, and they build up a strong and authentic atmos- 
pheric pathos in the volume. Even in those poems most ob- 
viously plotted in thought, visual contact and penetration 
supply a sharpness of detail so invariably tempered by the 
right sense of situation and tone that extravagance and mere 
decorative cleverness are avoided. This might be illustrated 
by isolated images: ‘“‘the faithless yellow flame” of wheat, 
“the sunshine of consent’s good season,” and “‘the blue tense 
altitudes” of the buzzards over Pondy Woods; but obviousl; 
a fuller presentation of context than is possible here would 
be necessary to make their quality apparent. 

The second source is Mr. Warren’s emphasis on his own 
conflict of spirit, writing it down without making it vulgarly 
personal, but insisting that it rescue him from the elaborate 
subterfuges and disguises of his literary education. Many of 
these poems are on directly personal themes; that alone 
would not give them personal authority, and in fact several 
are too obviously intimate or hortatory to be convincing. But 


the persistence in them of an increasing lyric clarity, and « 


a tonal richness that includes serious mental habits without 


overwriting them, is evidence of how soundly instructed the 


personal discipline has been. The poems in free-verse best 
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describe the course of this discipline, but its real fruits ap- 
pear in The Last Metaphor, To a Face in the Crowd, The 


Garden, and two fine examples of the right kind of austere 





, 


craftsmanship, Pacific Gazer and Calendar. ‘These are the 
work of a poet who honors his school by requiring no com- 
parison with it, and of a writer who more and more shows 
himself, in both his verse and prose, one of the most serious 
and gifted intelligences of his generation. M.D. Z. 


WHERE THE ROAD DIVIDES 


Invisible Landscapes, by Edgar Lee Masters. Macmillan Co. 


Edgar Lee Masters’ spiritual affection hangs with inde- 


cision between that mysticism which is sister to materialists 
the obscurantism which is mistress of agnostics 

H matter and memory, or Earth and Mind, bewitch 
ther to make life is clearly stated and patiently 

plained in Z n’s Ninth Symphony and the King Cobra. 
seen round a thro Sustaining 

I r eration id closit t e I Liesty ( 

( D., it solves a problem of modern poetry when the 
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dislike to think that the poet as well is puzzled. By count, 
the verses on matter are shorter than the De Rerum Natura 
of Lucretius, but as Masters boldly rushes at the invincible 
riddle of “which-came-first — the-chicken-or-the-egg” with 
too direct assault, he loses courage and patience in their long 
performance. They only seem “clearer” than Béhme’s Sex 
Puncta Theosophistica. 

His poems on memory, conscious and unconscious, make it 
seem likely that his inability to reconcile contradiction springs 
from a deep false choice between society and the individual. 
It is clearly aggravated by that general laziness about eas) 
things which is apt to bother a particular talent for difficult 
things. Compare the draftsmanship of dry light in Corn 
Dance — 


Where the earth-sunk jar of the kiva weaves 
Its ladder tips with the cross of the mission church — 


with the mock rhetoric of Land Rock — 
The tides on the sands are crawling 
And make no sound save what their creeping makes 

His rhymes and rhythms are likewise spirit-born or mis 
begotten. There is a cleavage in Masters’ art and thought 
between Edgar Lee Masters and Edgar Henry Guest Van 
Dyke. In free forms as in strict he is likewise talented and 
slothful. 

When his conscious goes full tilt, it is prophetic with 
strong group sense; even when it trots or ambles it seems 
almost right about “gloomy” Dante and “‘silly’’ Shelley, until 
one finds the 


‘profound” Browning classed with them. Mas- 
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ters can seem awfully right about Utah and the gentle Mor- 
mons and about Abraham Lincoln, that distinguished Vir- 
ginia gentleman, until one sees how awfully wrong he is about 
Massachusetts Puritans or happy singing Negro slaves. 

His unconscious is servile and never more so than when, 
in dull prose or with mouthing of a school commencement 
part in grand Marco Bozzaris manner, he (all got up fit to 
kill as the individual) calls and calls us all to march, march, 
March, April, May, June, July the 4th on and on, if not 
quite as far as Andrew Jackson, then on at least as far back 
as the Compromise of 1850. 

Masters’ historic niche and literary pedestai are secure. 
In the contemporary push he will be more easy only if (un- 
der some anti-drug-and-pap act) organized consumers could 
clear his mind’s files of Juvenilia and Sophomoria. 

John Wheelwright 


POETRY S GENUINE FARE 


The Poet’s Tongue, an anthology chosen by W. H. Auden 
and John Garrett. G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., London. 
When, in 1875, Francis Palgrave compiled The Golden 

Treasury, he had two goals in mind: that the poems should 

follow one another in “the most poetically effective order,” 

and that the anthology as a whole should never for a 

moment be allowed to slip from the high tone of lyric ex- 

cellence assigned to it. “No narrative, descriptive or didactic 
poems” were included, “unless accompanied by rapidity of 

movement, brevity, and the coloring of human passion. . 
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Humorous poetry, except in the very frequent instances where 
a truly poetical tone pervades the whole, with what is 
strictly occasional, personal and religious, has been considered 
foreign to the purposes of the book.’’ It is interesting and 
perhaps required to read Palgrave’s introduction and to 
leaf The Golden Treasury through, before reading the Au- 
den-Garrett anthology. Both Palgrave and the modern an- 
thologists have youth in mind. But both in selection and 
manner of presentation, very nearly everything that Pal- 
grave wished to attain, including uniformity of tone (that 
uniformity which can so often verge on the deadly), Auden 
and Garrett have struggled to avoid. One aim alone—that 
poetry should be heard and should delight—is held in com- 
mon, but the means of attaining that aim have changed 
with the age. Where Palgrave was able to present selected 


poems in a straightforward chronological manner, as though 
the last thing to consider was the idea that readers might 


or might not be prepared for it, Auden and Garrett’s task 
involves devices: the ground must be cleared and then, as 
it were, disguised, in order that, in our day, poetry may be 


approached, by youth, without scorn or fear. 
Following the example of Robert Brid; 


es’ The Spirit of 


Man, the present compilers present the poems in The Poet's 
Tongue anonymously. This device removes the burden of 
heavy and portentous names, and eliminates the chance of 
bias, to which even the young are indubitably open. The 
second trick of presentation is, I believe, original with the 


present anthologists: the poems are arranged alphabetically, 
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as opposed to chronologically, or according to season, 


mood, moral feeling, emotion or what not. So that the 
element of surprise is introduced, without too much cumber- 
some machinery. Beyond these two mechanical tricks lies 
the actual material chosen, and there is a difference here, as 
well. For Auden and Garrett have included, along with 
lyrics used to the genteel vehicle of bound paper and print, 
gs which 


songs fresh from the tongue of simple people, s 





first saw light printed on broadsheets, songs from the primer 
and the nursery, from the music-hall, from the hymnal and 
the psalter; they have gleaned a wide field, and, as often as 
not a wild one. In so doing they have laid themselves open 
to the wrath of those critics who cling to lyric poetry as 
‘elain and beau- 


tifully designed furniture (there have bits complaints, it 


a cultural decoration, analogous to fine px 


English reviews, concerning “low company”). And they 
have startled and perturbed the less snobbish but equally 
dignified critic who objects to gaiety, and scents the play 
of charming young English schoolmasters in these experi- 


ments. But I am sure, if the young are to be delighted by 


; ; 7 
poetry, that they have delighted the young. 

Of the many definitions of poetry, the simplest is still the best: 
“memorable speech.” That is to say, it must move our emotions, 
or excite our intellects, for only that which is moving or exciting 
is memorable, and the stimulus is the audible spoken word and 


cadence, to which in all its power of suggestion and incantation 
we must surrender, as we do when talking to an intimate friend. 

These are the first words of the introduction to this book, 
al 


introduction sensible and sensitive throughout, which dis- 
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sects the attitudes of intellectual frigidity and semi-religious 
political hysteria so binding, at the moment, upon both the 
creator and the reader of poetry. Whether or not poetry 
has been successfully brought out of the parlor and the lec- 
ture-hall into the air and the weather, is a question hardly 
to be debated by the reader who has an ear in his head and 
a sense of humor and of proportion in whatever region of 
the human frame these qualities reside. For here are effects, 
brought about by mere arrangement, so delightful that both 
ear and eye run on in delighted interest, and when the book 
closes on the hovel scene from Lear and the strangling scene 
from The Duchess of Malfi, they have not had enough. 
Choice and arrangement place D. H. Lawrence’s poem 
on the bat between a folk-song and a sea-chanty; Yeats’ 
“Call down the hawk from the air” between a sea-chanty 
and a come-all-ye (“Come all ye sailors bold’); a ballad 
precedes Dryden’s Song for St. Cecilia’s Day and a nursery 
rhyme follows it; Kubla Khan has Lewis Carroll and R. H. 
Barham for neighbors, and Water Boy is followed by “Weep 
no more, sad fountains.” At times the tone struck by a 
poem of great excellence is patently kept to and extended; 
it would be unfortunate if this review gave the idea that 
cheap shock is at any time the aim of the compilers. Eliot’s 
Animula and a portion of Yeats’ Meditation in Time of 
Civil War stand side by side, and a Shakespeare sonnet 
brings on a Blake lyric, a selection from Jn Memoriam a 
selection from a Donne satire, and Wilfred Owen’s Asleep. 
On the other hand, Collins’ beautiful Ode to Evening is 
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inserted between an undergraduate quatrain and S. John- 
son on death and turnips. There is no Swinburne. 





ry great pity if there were ever wanting critical 
while relishing things more exquisite, and un- 
derstanding things more esoteric, can still taste and savor the simple 
genuine fare of poetry. ... There are few wiser proverbs than 
that which cautions us against demanding “better bread than is 
made of wheat.” 








It would be a 
appreciation whi 





itsbury speaking in an eminently sane manner, 


uld be taken to heart in this era of fashions, 





and fear, when poetry might well bloat in the 
| 
4 


tic vapors bred from dismal insistence on “revolutions 





of the word,” or wither into the disguised hymnals of propa- 
ganda. Auden and Garrett have endeavored to show that 
poetry would exist if not only the linotype, but also the pen, 
had never been invented, and that it rises from the throat 
of whatever class, in whatever century. They have brought 
our attention back to the voice speaking in a landscape where 
trees bear laurel at the same time that fields grow bread. 


Louise Bogan 
THE POETRY OF WIT 


An Anthology of Light Verse. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by Louis Kronenberger. The Modern Library. 


Mr. Kronenberger’s anthology of light verse has an in- 
teresting if somewhat pretentious introduction. He says: 
ns that the best light verse in the English language 


il 





ng ago, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
though it was so often published under a different name that even 

1etimes needs pointing out to us. ... The approach to 
ets used was perfect for achieving the right mood 
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and accent: they were at once courtly and downright; they mir- 
rored with both realism and grace the worldliness of city life and 
the high spirits of the countryside. ... The result, in scores of cases, 
was good poetry — and good light verse. 

It soon becomes evident, however, that the introduction 
and the book itself are two entirely different projects. This 
anthology of 291 pages devotes exactly 41 pages to the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries combined. A hundred 
pages are spent in reproducing contemporary verse, toward 
which Mr. Kronenberger affects a patronizing air. The 
nineteenth century is compressed within some thirty pages — 
that period (so Mr. Kronenberger reminds us) in which 
“Dobson (who is bookish as well as prudish) achieved the 
poetic equivalent of Victorian needlework.” 

As one glances through those first forty-one pages, only 
the most frequently anthologized examples of sixteenth and 
seventeenth century light verse are revealed. And upon 
closer inspection, the hackneyed character of this section is 
so obvious that any college student would be enabled to 
quiz Mr. Kronenberger on the default of his pretentions 
in the introduction. His “scores” of cases might well have 
been presented by starting the anthology with quotation 
from John Skelton, then by an item by Sir Thomas Wyatt; 
by omitting Ben Jonson’s T'o Celia and substituting his My 
Picture Left in Scotland; by citing a sonnet or two from 
Michael Drayton’s sequence, rather than another repetition 
of Wither’s Shall I Wasting in Despair; by including a se- 
lection from Lord Herbert of Cherbury; and William Con- 
greve might well have been revived by selecting the lesser- 
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known lyrics from his plays. As for Thomas Campion (here 
represented by three songs) I wish he had received something 
of that care in selection accorded Dorothy Parker, who is 
given twice again as much space in this small volume. 

In view of his introduction, Mr. Kronenberger’s treat- 
ment of eighteenth-century light verse seems pitifully evasive. 
A type example is Swift’s Gentle Echo on Women, with all 
the rest of Swift’s light verse ignored. 

Here I am led to the following speculation: either Mr. 
Kronenberger has evolved a self-defensive attitude of con- 
tempt for his own taste (and that of his readers), or he is 
merely bluffing through a not very difficult assignment. The 
only evidence of original research that I discovered in his 
volume is contained in a 14-page collection of epigrams. 

If it were not for the fact that the Modern Library had 
set a high standard, I doubt if Mr. Kronenberger’s book 
would merit even this unfavorable notice. I shall think that 
he had a laudable idea in mind, but lacked the equipment or 
the courage or actual literary discernment to complete his 


bargain. Horace Gregory 


TWO BRIEF NOTICES 
Sea Pieces and Other Poems, by Forrest Anderson. Casso- 
wary Press, New York. 


Forrest Anderson’s Sea Pieces might have created quite a 


twenty years ago. His verse has many of the charac- 
ristics of a type of poetry produced during that period: its 





stery without profundity, in which “colors may be 
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smelled” and “sharks sing in falsetto”; its attempted differ- 
ence, manifest in such typographical peculiarities as the use 
of the pronoun “i”; its vagueness, French titles and empti- 
ness. Reaching us only today, we cannot receive these poems 
with the same amused tolerance with which we reread an 
early poem by, say, E. E. Cummings. Mr. Anderson has a 
deal of talent for toying with words, and can often make : 
thoroughly uncommunicative and perhaps meaningless poem 
quite readable. For hart crane is the best poem in the book 
and it is from Crane that Mr. Anderson inherits more than 
a technical obligation. Besides this enviable heritage, there 
is much stuff tempting us to agree with the author that he 
would do well perhaps to 
throw this driftw 

The Crag, by Carla Lanyon Lanyon. Shakespeare Head 

Press, Oxford, England. 

After paying due respect to the names of Day Lewis, 
Auden, Spender, it is a relief to know that some people still 


write bad verse in England. Carla Lanyon Lanyon thinks 
it “most strange to go on living after you are dead.” We 
think so, too. In her little book of seventeen titles we fi 
the swans and saints, the fauns and fairies, the satyrs, stars 
ecstasies, seraphim, pain and lilied beds the clichés and 
domestic sentiments — for which 1 remember what she 
terms the “sweet art of poetry,” long d 7 


does best with sonnets, of course. 
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Among the late Depression’s harshest dealings in the world of 
civilized intelligence was the blow it gave critical journalism. 
Whatever had been left undone by commercial decay among the 
lder monthlies was completed by the crippling effects of economic 
lise on the younger quarterlies that had precariously come to 
take their place. The end of The Dial forecast the early doom of 
, The Symposium and The Hound and Horn, whose 
abrupt disappearance completed the havoc which had for a decade 
been marked by the rapid deaths of many smaller and more ob- 
viously ephemeral magazines. For two or three years now it has 
seemed doubtful if America would again see a regular critical 
yurnal, or anything approaching the importance in England of 
The Criterion. It is a matter for general congratulation that this 
gloom has been relieved by The Southern Review, and a cause for 
rejoicing that relief has come, not in the form of such feeble 
compromises with popularity as are usually put up in luring public 
support, but through a quarterly of unquestionable integrity in its 
editorial and literary aims. That the funds subsidizing the Review 
were supplied by the late Huey Long’s Louisiana legislature is of 
incidental interest, and will doubtless worry all upright defenders 
f humane and enlightened progress. This fear may be greatly 
reduced, and even eliminated, if one keeps the eye on the object, 
r the Review has announced and maintained a distinction that 
iediately makes it superior to political affiliations. 








its successors 








speci 





The editors, Charles Pipkin, Cleanth Brooks, and Robert Penn 
Warren, have included in their first three issues a series of articles 
dealing with the revived cultural ideals of the South—W. Y. 
Elliott on The Modern State, G. S. Mitchell on Labor and Race 
Prejudice, Herbert Agar on Culture vs. Colonialism in America, 
R. K. Gooch on Political Radicalism in France, Herbert Read on 
Art and the Revolutionary Attitude, Belloc on The Modern Man, 
W. W. Alexander on Rural Settlement, Donald Davidson on A meri- 
can Heroes. These papers require no unthinking agreement, but 
whoever disagrees with their point of view is invited to do so on 
a level of intelligence and sanity, not of provincial bias or the 
customary intolerant violence of propagandist causes, They exhibit 
‘a number of writers who agree that certain fundamental issues 
xist and who consent to discuss them with a certain emphasis.” 
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Mr. Tate thus describes The Function of the Critical Quarterl; 
and the editors have already shown their decision to make “coherent 
criticism” act as a corrective in a time “when action has becom: 
singularly devoid of intelligence.” “The way to give the public 
what it resentfully needs is to discredit the inferior ideas of the age 
by exposing them to the superior ideas.” This prejudiced intelli- 
gence ought to become an object lesson to other journals advocating 
social or literary causes (including the Review's direct opponents 
who have yet to produce an organ a shade as good), and likewise 
should shed light on the defects which have brought quarterlies 
like The Yale Review and The Virginia Quarterly to miss their 
serious opportunities. 

The secret of such success for The Southern Review lies in its 
critical program, which should direct and instruct the more pre- 
carious effort of reconciling the conservative and revolutionary ele- 
ments in the American struggle. The best literary articles hav: 
been those of Warren, F. Cudworth Flint, Donald Davidson (¢ 
Erskine Caldwell), John Donald Wade (on Thomas Wolfe), and 
John Crowe Ransom. There have been quarterly reviews of vers 
and fiction, notably by Flint and Howard Baker, whose October 
chronicle was far superior to his lax discussion of Mark van Doren’s 
verse in the January issue. Kenneth Burke has contributed severa 
characteristic papers, the best another of his Shakespearean analy- 
ses, Antony in Behalf of the Play. Taken together, these essays 
show a competence almost wholly unrivalled at the moment ir 
American magazines. Their standard is reinforced by the Review's 
choice of creative manuscripts. The best stories have been those 
of Katherine Anne Porter, George Milburn, John Connelly, and 
Caroline Gordon; the best poems an interesting group by John 
Peale Bishop and single entries by Warren, Marion O’Donnel! 
Wallace Stevens, and Randall Jarrell. The promise given by these 
early contributors makes imperative the cttenticn of all intelligent 
readers to the Review’s future issues. Its critics are given a prin- 
ciple for their opposition, its admirers a standard thar should prove 
equally severe on their support and profitable to their responsibility 
about current literature. 


A contrast to these methods and purposes is offered by a new 
London quarterly, Life and Letters Today. This journal represents 
the third phase of a magazine founded in 1928 by Desmond Mac- 
Carthy and edited by him until 1933. After an interlude of fitful 
editorships (Hamish Miles, Ellis Roberts) and owners (Jonathan 
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Cape, Constable & Co.), it has now been reorganized under Robert 
Herring and Petrie Townshend. Certainty either in defining issues 
or in emphasizing them is missing here. As a consequence the 
magazine has admitted various manuscripts of dubious value, 
showing little community of purpose except an eager concern for 
whatever is of timely appeal in the current arts. An honest en- 
thusiasm for contemporary music, films, fiction, psychological studies, 
and verse is not an adequate substitute for the grasp of values 
that might lift this copious journal above its rather aimless and 
desultory variety of effect. In England, however, where such en- 
thusiasm must usually go begging, this liberalism has its uses; we 
chiefly question its ability to sustain a quarterly through the risks 
and lapses of infrequent publication. The literary criticism of Life 
and Letters Today is particularly in need of repairs. There are 
good reviews by the editors, and by Bryher, Anne Armstrong, Mi- 
chael Roberts, and Trevor James, but little that gives the magazine 
an unmistakable literary personality, Its best sections are, in fact, 
the chronicles of films, plays, and music, in which are found some 
of the best comment on these activities now available. For the rest 
one must read and choose. The best articles have been by Charles 
Madge and Humphrey Jennings, Eric Walter White, Leigh Ashton 
(on the Chinese exhibition), and, as an American reporter, Horace 
Gregory. Two features that should win a wider audience for Life 
and Letters Today are the entries of established authors like Gide, 
Yone Noguchi, Gertrude Stein, and Havelock Ellis, and transla- 
tions from experimental writers of the continent like Louis Aragon, 
Lotte Reiniger, Bertolt Brecht, Jean Cassou, Sophia Legna, and 
Ignazio Silone. There have also been interesting selections of verse 
by poets of both countries— Marianne Moore, Sassoon, H. D., 
Dylan Thomas, Marya Zaturenska, and T. C. Wilson, and at least 
one poetic discussion of exceptional value — Wallace Stevens’ essay 
on Miss Moore. As a forum for these talents any periodical justi- 
fies its existence, and ought to gain in public interest what it 
sacrifices in singleness and stability of viewpoint. But it is to be 
hoped that Life and Letters Today will acquire a firmer view of 
its critical opportunities, and thus a surer hold on its future as an 
organ of art and ideas. 

The two obvious examples of such stability in England continue 
to be The Criterion and Scrutiny. There is no reason why their 
specialized objectives and limited circles of writers should become 
an exclusive model for English editors (in fact their meagre space 
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for creative work is the best justification for an opposite policy in 
Life and Letters), but they maintain a vigor and firmness of char- 
acter which no editor concerned about the quality and persistence 
of his project can ignore, The last three issues of The Criterion 
have included a number of articles of special interest to our 
readers: Feeling in Words by William Empson (whose new book, 
Some Versions of Pastoral, is a notable recent event in poetic dis- 
cussion), 4 Note on Henry VIII by G. Wilson Knight, The Dra- 
matic Texture of Shakespeare by E. E. Stoll, The Individual in hi 
Milieu by Ezra Pound, and notably an essay by Yeats on the Mdn- 
dookya Upanishad and a selection of Early Poems and Extracts 
from the unpublished works of Gerard Hopkins, soon to appear 
from the Oxford University Press. The chronicles and reviews 
continue their copious inventory of events. Scrutiny’s best recen 
entries have been articles on George Chapman by James Smith, on 
Tradition and Ben Jonson by L. C. Knights, on The Critical Writ- 
ings of George Santayana and a review of The Last Puritan by 
Q. D. Leavis, and reviews of Seventeenth Century Verse and the 
Hopkins letters by F. R. Leavis. Among excellent reviews have 
been those of W. H. Auden, Frank Chapman, T. R. Barnes, and 
H. A. Mason. Unfortunately, Scrutiny suffers — doubtless through 
economic stringency — by an excess of concentration, shown chiefly 
by an undeviating sameness of contributors’ names in issue after 
issue, a repetition that detracts seriously from even such an intelli- 
gent project as this magazine has from the first defined and 
defended. 

New Verse continues its bi-monthly career along familiar lines, 
but it is no longer possible to read this journal with one’s earlier 
confidence. Its service to English life, its energy and belligerence 
are as necessary as ever, but a greater intelligence than operates 
at present is required to keep these above the rancor, petulance, 
and personal indecencies that have lately crowded its pages. An 
editor who allows these impulses to guide him soon falls victim 
to one of Ezra Pound’s early maxims for poets: “Pay no attention 
to the criticism of men who have never themselves written a nota- 
ble work.” New Verse’s poems and comment show good aims, but 
would have to be far more impeccable in quality to justify the 
slap-dash impertinence surrounding them. During the past year 
two numbers of exemplary value have appeared —one last May 
in honor of Gerard Hopkins (with articles by Humphry House, 
Henri Brémond, Charles Madge, C. Devlin, and L. W. Griffith), 
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the other in December on Poets and the Theatre (with short essays 
by T. S, Eliot, Humphrey Jennings, Louis MacNeice, and Rupert 
Doone). The intelligence of these should extend to other issues; it 
need not impair the spirit and independence to which New Verse 
originally dedicated its career. 

The London Mercury, under R. A. Scott-James’ direction, con- 
tinues it courageous renovation of the dust-bins left behind by Sir 
John Squire, and supplies a useful report on English books. The 
magazine is still far too slight in character to represent much 
weight of opinion or influence; the reviews and news items are 
sketchy, and the articles usually too short to get beyond describing 
their topics. But the activities mentioned are usually good ones, 
nd a willingness to learn from better models and to print writers 
unwelcome elsewhere makes for a readable monthly miscellany. 
rhe poets of the past half-year include members of the rising van- 
guard — Bottrall, Lewis, Plomer, Dyment, MacDiarmid, Thomas, 
and Roberts; the reviews recognize the standard of Edwin Muir, 
L. C. Knights, Osbert Burdett, Arnold Palmer, R. C. K. Ensor, 
Hugh Fausset, Stephen Spender, and Charles Madge. The articles 
and stories have no defined character, but they have recently 
included Thomas Mann’s Infant Prodigy, Yeats’ Dramatis Personae, 
tales by Kay Boyle, and F. M. Ford on The Master (Henry 
James). The Dublin Magazine has shown no deviation from its 
usual standards in recent numbers; the October issue was dedicated 
to the memory of A.E. An older Irish quarterly, The Dublin Review, 
is to celebrate in April the centenary of its founding in 1836 by 
Wiseman, This classic of Catholic criticism and research invites 
the attention of literary readers; its January issue contained a 
lengthy article on Gerard Hopkins by Egerton Clarke, Shakespeare 
Under the Elizabethan Statutes by Clara Longworth de Chambrun, 
and a suggestive discussion of some varieties of modern classicism 
called The Romantic Hellenist, by Arnold Lunn. An altogether 
different and vigorously unconventional new magazine of Catholic 
literary and critical interests is Colosseum, founded in 1934 in 
London, This bi-monthly advertises itself as Not a Polite Magazine, 
and undertakes its work in as energetic a way as is now on view 
in the British Isles. Using the standards of Europeans like Maritain, 
Mauriac, Gilson, Du Bos, Adam, Vossler, Dawson, and Eric Gill, 
it has been written chiefly by younger men, with a naturally un- 
mistakable certainty of attitude but also with a freshness and spirit 


of style that are by no means guaranteed in that point of view. 
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Another British journal requiring attention is The Scots’ Magazine, 
in which a sizable revival of culture in Scotland is exhibited under 
the names of several authors who have already won attention in 
the outer world. 

In American journalism, one death, one merger, and one reno- 
vation call for attention. The Magazine: A Journal of Contempo- 
rary Writing, ended its brief career of three years in San Francisco 
last summer. This bi-monthly was devoted entirely to creative 
work — verse and fiction. Its intentions and restraint were of the 
best, and its courage in persisting in a given course was exemplary. 
It encouraged the talent of several remarkable writers, and gave 
them as models the stories of more mature hands — Dr. Williams, 
Achilles Holt, Ilya Ehrenbourg, Benjamin Appel. It printed the 
first fiction of poets like R. P. Warren and C, A, Millspaugh, and 
its choice of verse, while narrow, had its principles. Unfortunately 
The Magazine made paralysis of its prejudices. Its fiction ex- 
hausted the limited integrity of current modes in episodic nat- 
uralism and impressionism, and fell into a dull conformity of effect, 
often accounted for by the printing of thin imitations instead of 
authentic models. The verse also suffered by the effort to make 
craft and wit disguise an absence of anything important to say, 
and allowed its sensitive graces to sag under the fatigue of intel- 
lectual pretentiousness. The tedium thus induced was apparentl) 
too great even for that select audience which The Magazine fiat- 
tered by serving. The Partisan Review and Anvil, beginning with 
the February issue, forms the merging of two radical journals, and 
promises to print the best available revolutionary work in prose, 
verse, and criticism. The Nation has been admirably redesigned 
in its typography, has acquired several new contributing editors, 
and has shown a spirited freshening of its critical department in 
recent months. The literary part of this revival is doubtless due 
to the supervision of J. W. Krutch and Margaret Marshall; Miss 
Marshall’s and Mary MacCarthy’s merciless exposure of the follies 
of current literary “criticism,” as represented chiefly in the New 
York weeklies, appeared last fall in five articles called Our Critics 
— Right or Wrong, and proved to be as strong a fumigation of the 
infested book business as has yet been made. It set a high — and 
perilous — standard for editorial virtue, one which ought to prompt 
more than one weekly to take the vita nuova of The Nation as an 
example. M. D. Z. 
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NEWS NOTES 


The May issue of Porrry will be devoted tu the younger Ameri- 
can poets of social and proletarian interests, and will be edited 
by Mr. Horace Gregory. This activity among poets has often been 
represented in Poetry during past years, but the special direction 
and enthusiasm recently manifested on the literary Left has sug- 
gested a separate presentation of its writers under Mr. Gregory’s 
direction, This issue will follow the tradition of Portry’s other 
special numbers, among the most recent being the Southern Number 
edited by Allen Tate, the English Number prepared with the as- 
sistance of Basil Bunting and Michael Roberts, the Southwestern 
Number edited by John Gould Fletcher, and the Chinese Number 
of last April, We solicit for the May issue the attention of our 
readers. 

The Southern Review, published at the Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Baton Rouge, has announced a prize of $250, plus the usual 


pub 








ation rates, for the best poem or group of poems to be sub- 
mitted before May 15, 1936. The work must fall within the ap- 
proximate limits of 150 to 500 lines; manuscripts must be unsigned 
and accompanied by stamped envelope and a signed statement 
entering them in the contest; and the award will be announced 
in the Summer Issue of 1936. 

Faber & Faber of London have announced a volume of nonsense 
verse by T. S. Eliot, to be entitled Pollicle Dogs and Jellicle Cats: 
As Recited to Him by the Man in White Spats, and to be illus- 
trated by the poet himself. Some of these poems have appeared 
in The Criterion. Mr. Eliot’s Collected Poems, including all his 
non-dramatic verse to date, with the choruses from The Rock, are 
also appearing this spring in both London and New York (Har- 
court, Brace & Co.), and he has re-collected the essays in For 
Launcelot Andrewes, adding various new papers and reviews, 
under the title, Essays Ancient and Modern. 

We wish to apologize to the Honorable Henry Horner, Governor 
of Illinois, for the letter to him, printed in our March issue, con- 
cerning the Chicago Daily News’ report that he had recently ap- 
pointed an official Poet Laureate of the state. Governor Horner 
assures us that his reference to a possible poet laureate was an 
after-dinner informality, and that there is no provision in the 
Illinois statutes for the appointment by the Governor or anyone 
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else of such a poet. We are thus particularly regretful of our un- 
warranted reproof, and greatly relieved to hear that the report 
in the Daily News was incorrect and misleading. 

From Dublin we have received an announcement of an AE. 
Memorial Council, with W. B. Yeats as president, whose purpose 
it is to solicit funds for the establishment of a public memorial in 
that city honoring A.E. (George W. Russell), the poet and national 
leader who died last summer. Checks may be sent to the Treasurer, 
“A.E. Memorial Fund,” 84 Merrion Square, Dublin. 

William Vaughn Moody’s Letters to Harriet have been published 

recently by Houghton Mifflin Co., with a lengthy biographical in- 
troduction by Percy Mackaye. These are the letters Moody wrote 
before and after marriage to Mrs. Harriet Brainerd, who became 
his wife in 1909, a year before his sudden death, and they form 
an important supplement to the previously published correspondence 
of the poet. We must note the fact that the review of this book 
printed in a January issue of Time reached a new peak in that 
journal’s flippant misinformation and ignorance about verse and 
its authors, showing not only the prejudices to be expected of bored 
weekly journalism, but an inexcusable miscalculation of the worth 
and limits of Moody’s contribution to American literature during 
a period of serious revisions and adjustments. 
No doubt poets suffer a great deal from editors and resent the 
rejection slip which has to be the only possible answer to nine- 
tenths of a magazine’s mail. But editors also have a few grievances 
which may as well be mentioned in a list of Don'ts: 

Don’t send unfolded poems in full-size envelopes. They don’t 
fit our desk-drawers, and seem eager to be mislaid and delayed. 
Of late we have suffered from a dropsical epidemic of these 

Don’t use paper too thick and stiff, nor yet too tissue-like thin. 

Don’t fold a stiff bunch of poems into a note-size envelope when 
legal-size envelopes are for sale at any post-office. 

Don’t enclose a reply envelope too small to hold the poems 
(though any envelope is better than none). And don’t fold sepa- 
rately each poem in the bunch. 

Don’t ask us to register mail, or to return large packets by ex- 
press, as we have no office boy to make the necessary trips. 

To British Empire poets: Don’t put British stamps on your reply 
envelopes, or enclose Imperial Coupons instead of International 
Coupons, as the United States has not been in the British Empire 
since 1776. 
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And, above all and to all— don’t send us poems which have 
been printed anywhere on earth at any time. 


Mr. Robert Frost needs no introduction to the readers of PorTry, 
h in February, 1914, became his first American publisher. In 
poem, The Witch of Cods, was awarded the Levinson 
Frost, after spending part of the winter in Florida, has 
1 Amherst College. His new book, 4 Further Range, 
will soon be published by Henry Holt & Co. 


) 


Mrs. Frances Dickenson Pinder, who was living in Jacksonville, 
Florida, when Poetry first printed her work ten or twelve years 
now resides in Norfolk, Va. Her poem, J from Jupiter 
iter being Jupiter Inlet), received last May at Williamsburg 
Chandler Prize as the best poem submitted to the Virginia 
i the preceding year. 














, a wanderer, born in Wisconsin and now 
the coast of Spain, is the author of The 

highly successful novel. 

Swartz (Mrs. G. K. Chalmers) now lives in 

is, where her husband is president of Rockford 








he author of two book ) verse, the later being 

Lord Juggler and Other Poems (Harper & Bros., 1932). 
Raymond Holden of New York is the author of an early 
f verse, Granite and Alabaster, and of many poems still 
ected. His first novel, Chance Has a Whip, appeared last fall. 


) 


hite Spencer of Denver, who is a sympathetic 











nt of aboriginal customs, has written poems, pageants and the 
te f an on Indian themes, as well as other subjects, 

\ ] Scruggs, of Atlanta, has contributed poems to various 

agazines. 

Miss Margery Mansfield, once business manager in this office, 
now lives in New York and is secretary of t Poetry Society of 
America. She has appeared in many magazines. 

Mr. Ted Ols a journalist in Laramie, Wyoming, is the author 

1 Stran ind Afraid (Yale Series of Younger Poets, 1928). 
tl ets of this issue are new to our readers: 
t B. Read, who is twenty this month, was born in 


id reared in the Middle West, and is now an undergradu- 
ad ( ege in Portland, Oregon. 
romi Ka VMirs. Goldenberg) lives in San Francisco. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 

Unpublished Poems of Emily Dickinson, edited by Martha Dick- 
inson Bianchi and Alfred Leete Hampson, Little, Brown & Co. 

Before the Brave, by Kenneth Patchen, Random House. 

Swear by the Night, by Nathalia Crane. Random House. 

To My Contemporaries, by Edwin Rolfe. Dynamo, New York. 

The Iron Land, by Stanley Burnshaw. Centaur Press, Philadelphia. 

Prolegomena to Any Future Poetry, by Howard Blake. Bruce 
Humphries. 

The Room by the River, by Boris Todrin. Black Cat Press, Chicago. 

Frondes Salicis, by A. B. Ramsay. Cambridge University Press. 

The Poems of Elliott Coleman. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Winter Bird Song, by Grace Buchanan Sherwood. Priv. ptd., Gar- 
den City, N. Y. 

Man’s Moment: Poems Provoked by Francyn’s Paintings, by Kath- 
erine Barrett. Stanley Nott, London, England. 

The Titanic, by E. J. Pratt. Macmillan Co. of Canada. 

Dramatic and Other Poems, by Arty Tye. Erskine Macdonald, 
London. 

Lyrics for the Lovelorn, by Eli Greifer. Robert Vallon, New York. 

Bypaths, by George M. Ritchie. General Printing Co., Chicago. 

Kleis, by Priscilla Elmer. (The John Billings Fiske Prize Poem, 
1935.) 
ANTHOLOGIES : 

Indiana Poets, Foreword by E. Merrill Root. Henry Harrison. 

Oregon Poets, Foreword by Ethel Romig Fuller. Henry Harrison. 

Maine and Vermont Poets, Forewords by Harold Vinal and Walter 
John Coates. Henry Harrison. 

Arkansas and Oklahoma Poets, Forewords by Rosa Zagnoni Mari- 
noni and Hala Jean Hammond. Henry Harrison. 

Colorado Poets, Foreword by Nellie Burget Miller. Henry Harrison. 

Various Southwestern Voices: Vignettes and Otherwise, compiled by 
Lester Raines. New Mexico Normal University, Las Vegas. 
PLAYS AND PROSE: 

The Collected Plays of W. B. Yeats. Macmillan Co. 

The Eternal Road, by Franz Werfel. Viking Press. 

The Destructive Element, by Stephen Spender, Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Autobiography of a Chinese Young Girl, by Chen Nan-hua. Priv. 
ptd., China. 
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Special Offers &:vorrny 


POETRY and CHOSEN POEMS for $5.00 


CHOSEN POEMS: A Selection from My Books of Verse, by 
Harriet Monroe, just published by the Macmillan Company, contains 
the author’s best work in verse, a careful choice and rearrangement 
from her earliest volume to her latest. It includes also her later 
poems from POETRY, and a few never before printed. 

CHOSEN POEMS is priced at $3.00. A subscription to POETRY 
costs $3.00 a year. By ordering them together through this magazine, 
our readers will save $1.00. Or, Chosen Poems may be ordered 
separately through this office at the regular price. 


POETRY and THE NEW POETRY for $5.00 


THE NEW POETRY: An Anthology of Twentieth Century 
Verse, edited by Harriet Monroe and Alice Corbin Henderson, is 
indispensable to lovers and students of poetry. Acknowledged by 
leading critics to be the best anthology of modern verse. 

THE NEW POETRY is priced at $3.00. POETRY: A MAGA- 
ZINE OF VERSE is $3.00 a year. By ordering them together through 
this magazine, our readers receive the combination-price of $5.00— 
a saving of $1.00. 


POETRY and POETS AND THEIR ART for $4.50 
POETS AND THEIR ART, Harriet Monroe’s volume of “able 


and searching essays” on modern poets and poetry, now appears in a 
new edition, much enlarged. It is priced at $2.00, By ordering the 
combination-offer, our readers may have this volume and a year’s 
subscription to POETRY for $4.50. 

You will get the book postpaid, direct from the publisher, The 
Macmillan Company; also a year’s subscription to POETRY. Send 
check to POETRY, 232 E. Erie St., Chicago. 


POETRY, 232 E. Erie St. 
I enclose » for which please send me POETRY for one 


year together with 


NAME_ 


ADDRESS 




















IOWA POETS 


An anthology of sixty-nine contemporaries 
Foreword by Jay G. Sigmund. Front 
by Grant Wood. Literary map (end papers) 
by Harriet Macy. Bound in natural finish 
cloth, stamped in gold. Among contributors 
Paul Engle, Edwin Ford Piper, Virgil Ged- 































































the touch with which she turns it into 
rhythmic words is alike n. You may open 
Shelter of Song anywhere and be able to ab 
sorb its unpretenti but sure wisdom and 
lyrically conceived poems,”? Richmond 
Courier. $1.50. 
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des, Mrs. L. Worthington Smith, Ann 
Winslow, E. Leslie Spaulding, Raymond by H. Nelson Hooven 
ensky, Don Farran and Thomas W. “The poet has medium. The 
n. “Some excellent poems - « @ poems ty of jects 
t to the state,” Boston Globe. “You a whet best 
may be amazed by the number of Iowa poet be describe for underlying 
who really have a song to sing,” Omaha real > «Mr Hosun 
Worl Herald. re . 
SCATTERED LEAVES v us,” 
by Irvin C. Kreemer 1.50. 
“Mr. Kreemer writes with skilled assur- : ~7 so TE 
ance, with a simplicity and freshness that ILLINOIS POETS 
is delightful,”? Boston Glode. 1 vol contains the w 
unobtrusive humor which sets star 
rial apart from much of the sombe D } 
tion current this year,’ Sy r I 1 , Li \ C 
“A good book of verse with fancy \ Seiffert C 
contrast and personality,’? Oakland 7 plus i 
$1.50. k nsas ¢ 
SHELTER OF SONG \ “y 
by Elizabeth Voss aces mete 
“With this assured, craftsmanlike volun P | tll s } 
of verse, Mrs. Voss appears as a reckonable j ‘ S, 
contemporary poet. Her mood, whether nat th 
ural, mystic or psychological, is firm, and 
Coming Soon: VE NEVER BEEN TO W INKLE by Vilda Sauvage 
Owens. Charm and wistfulness permeate I T he tinkl t ! 
in along roads paved with flower-like wv al yeh V h pe 
1 ig gods of beauty. $1.50. FR, AIL F R AG ME N’ r Jerry Clason. 
who re elish the personal emotion, the tug at tak particular 
- h in this Geor a poet’s work. $1.50. BAY BL OSSOMS | by Edith L. Fraser. 
“4 volume of inspiring lyrics by a ne Caroli F $1.50. OUT OF 
TOW: by Van Meter Ames. A boo gth 5 t ng é tor who 
returns to the scene of his child thoo. a to | C to Mon- 
tana, and finally to Pentwater, . $2.00 rHE Cc ANI I E BL RN 3 by Kath- 
i Carasso. Ele year s N lia Crar -old 
—y . 1 t name; you wi t « $1.50. HILLS AND VAL- 
wile Grehem. A first volume. $1.50 BRI IMMING CHALICE by 
Anchibeld — poet laureate of South C t $ 
appeared in Harper’s, Scribner’s, Atlantic Mor ° 
cations, has compiled his best poems since the i h \ 
by us in 1933. Of “Veiled Eros” the London 7 ¢ “He h n 
the noblest poems of recent . ‘he New Y I wre ¢ some of the 





finest lyrics of this authentic / 





1 poet.’’ 
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(Oo have great poets 
there must be great audiences too. 
—Whitman 
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